


Hnldemaris Book Released Early 
~ After Summary Appears in Print 

W‘ 

By CAREY WINFREY 
In publishing a front page article sum- 
marizing and quoting from H. R. Halde- 
m£th f s book “The Ends of Power” yester- 
day, '’The Washington Post broke the offi- 
cial publication date, caused the publish- 
er .^to release the book and the pre- 
pi*btication syndicator to release clients 
from embargo arrangements ^ A raised 
a host of jumalistic, legal and ethical 
— '|stions. 

j*»v book, which was published by 
‘As Books, a subsidiary of The New 
k Times Company,, under tight secu- 
- arrangements, was scheduled for 
ft cation March 10. Prepublication 
had been sold to some 30 news- 
papers in the United States, including 
The* New York Times (at rates from $5,- 
000 M td $25,000 depending on circulation 
and other factors). The agreement al- 
lowed the papers to print about 10,000 
words in five excerpted installments be- 
ginning next Monday. 

Rrepublicaiion rights had also been 
so|4.abroad and to Newsweek magazine 
(fg^’a reported $125,000), which is owned 
by^jthe Washington Post Company and 
wrucK planned to publish 30,000 words 
fcojn the book in two installments be- 
glrimAg with next Monday’s issue. 

Syndicate Released Clients 
^Yesterday The New York Times Syn- 
dication Sales Corporation, another sub- 
sidiary, released its clients from the 
ation not to print the material until 
ay. The New York Times, a client 
i corporation, made the decision to 
|ae entire series of excerpts, some 
) words, in today’s editions. A num- 
other client newspapers said they 
ned to do likewise. 

^SP^sweek magazine released its entire 
cftuhrpt late yesterday afternoon and 
TTMftias Lipscomb, president of Times 
books, said copies of the book would be 
shipped to booksellers today. 

its Thursday editions. The Post said 
I l5he latter two-thirds' of the book 
„made available” to the paper but 
not say how. It also said that the 
“report was written by staff writer 
tffynes Johnson from information sup* 
pffiR^by writer Nancy Collins.” 

3j/t|ss Collins, a reporter for the news- 
paper's Style section, said yesterday, “I 
dmnot of course tell how or from whom 
I obtained the material.” 

^\.jcje»rk at the Sheraton Motor Inn in 
S&anton, Pa., a motel near the plant 
wljfcre the book was printed, skid that 
Someone registered under the name of 
“Nancy Collins” had checked out yes- 
tiH*ctay morning. 

’'Asked about her name on the motel 




registry, Miss Collins said, “I have no 
ceifnftent.” Then she added: “I will go to 
rtj*< grave ... I will never reveal how 1 
got it It's nobody’s business.” When a 
reporter suggested that it might be other 
people’s business if a law had been 
hcpicen, she said, “No violation of the 
l$w. ’occurred.” 

’-Harry Rosenfeld, assistant managing 
can tell you that we did not get 
information about the Haideman book 
book from Newsweek.” 

A spokesman for Newsweek said “We 
don&know where they got it.” 

;jj6me journalists applauded the Post's 
decision to undercut its sister publication 
qs an act of journalistic independence, 
tfftite* others questioned the propriety of 
Violating agreements. 

-‘Sydney Gruson, executive vice prresi- 
dem'for affiliated operations, at The New 
York'Times Company, said, “We’re dis- 
appointed that The Post decided to pub- 
lish rsincc we had an agreement in which 
confidentiality was involved with a com- 
pany-affiliated with The Post, namely 
IfttyWWeek.” Mr. Gruson added that he 
Yfge “not taken with the journalistic en- 
terprise’’ of The Post. “If they had been 
e to buy it," he said, referring to the 
J.JThe Washington Star, a regular 
tips syndication client, had pre-empted 
Washington competitor, "I'm sure 
neV would have waited quite contetreted- 
fy along with evep^body else.” 

Neither Katharine Graham publisher of 
■rtHTWashlngton Post, nor Benjamin Brad- 
tatf; r ‘ : executive editor of the newspaper 
ceWd 1 be reached yesterday. But Mr. 
Reaenfeld said “there was absolutely no 
contact with Newsweek, no association 
whatsoever with our story. I don’t know 
Mdiether The Washington Post tried to 
lRttft.the book but, as for the implications 
aJtflart our journalistic integrity, we think 
fLWas a first-class news story. 

* nice C. Greenbaum, of Greenbaum. 
and Ernst, a firm whose clients 
include publishers and authors, said that 
what constitutes “fair use” in quoted ma- 
terial from a copyrighted work is de- 
cided on a case-by-case basis. “You can- 
not quantify a possible violation by look- 
ing at the number of words alone that 
are quoted in an article,” Mr. Greenbaum 
sfltkt. 

^Jhe book that became “The Ends of 
Power” had its genesis in a proposal by 
Mr. Haideman to write a newspaper col- 
i^qp.nn foreign policy. In rejecting the 
supposa! a little more than a year ago 
mg, New York Times Syndicate passed it 
Qn to Mr. Lipscomb at Times Books. 

JMr, Lipscomb began talking to Mr. Hal- 
cfemaji by telephone about “other ideas 
th^t. seemed more interesting.” At the 



| time Mr. Haldeman was working on a 
book about Mr. Nixon’s accomplishments 
as President, an idea, Mr. Lipscomb sug- 
gested, whose time had not yet come. 
"Before we could consider Nixon's ac- 
complishments," Mr. Lipscomb recalled 
telling Mr. Haldeman, "we should have 
better evidence and better information on 
what happened at Watergate from the 
perspective of the Oval Office.” 

In January 1977, Mr. Lipscomb fletw 
to Los Angeles with Joseph DiMona, an 
author he felt would work well with Mr. 
Haldeman. According to Mr. DiMona, Mr. 
Haldeman "stonewalled us there for five 
days." The two men returned to New 
York with reels’ of tape from their con- 
versations and the conviction that the 
book would never be born. 

David Frost’s televised interviews with 
the former President . changed that con- 
viction and apparently also changed Mr. 
Haldeman's feelings about his former 
boss. "We rushed out there," Mr. DiMona 
recalled, "and there he was with a 40- 
page letter that began: 'Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, My dismay, disappointment and 
surprise at the presentation and rep- 
resentations in the first Frost interview 
could not have been greater.’ " 

Mr. DiMona persuaded Mr. Haldeman 
not to send the letter. Instead he worked 
with Mr. Haldeman' for about two’weeks 
filling reel upon reel of audio tape with 
all -day in terviews. 

Tapes Supplemented Memory 

The bulk of the material — the tran- 
scripts ran to five reams of paper — was 
collected in three two-week sessions, two 
in California and one in Washington. In 
addition to Mr. Haldeman’s memory, the 
pair relied on a complete set of the Nixon 
tapes, which had been supplied to Mr. 
Haldeman as a defendant in the cover-up * 
trial, and on notes and diaries not locked 
up when Mr. Haldeman resigned from the 
White House. 

Leonard Schwartz, vice president for 
marketing at Times Books, said that ex- 
traordinary precautions had been taken, 
to prevent any leak of the manuscript. 

Mr. Schwartz said that the company 
had had the type for manuscript set or 
three Linotype machines that were kept 
under constant watch by security guards.- 
When the printing plant was shut for 
two days, all 4,000 pounds of metal type 
was brought to the publisher’s Park Ave- 
nue' offices and locked up. The book was 
given no name at the printing plant, only 
a number, and two trusted employees 
proofread it. 

The advertising concern that was hired 
to promote- the book was not given a 
copy. All copies used in sales of the book 
were numbered, hand-carried to pros- 
pective clients and returned to a locked 
safe. 

There were unconfirmed reports yes- 
terday afternoon that four copies were 
discovered missing at the Scranton, Pa. 
printing plant 

A contract was not signed until shortly 
before Mr. Haldeman began serving a 
one- to four-year sentence at the Federal 
correction facility at Lompae, Calif., in 
late June. By November, Mr. DiMona had 
a first draft, which he took to Mr. Halde- 
man for extensive devisions. By the time 
the book was completed only a few weeks 



ago, it had been rewritten in whole or 
part some five separate times. 

Even before the manuscript was com- 
pleted, Clifton Daniel, Washington bureau 
chief for The New York Times during the 
Watergate period who retired from the 
pap?r last September, was engaged to 
exoerpt the manuscript for sale bv the 
syndication service (Newsweek did its 
own excerpting). 

Seymour Toping, managing editOT of 
The New York Times, said that the syndi- 
cation rights were acquired not by the 
newspaper nor its news service, but by 
’an affiliate of the New York Times Com- 
pany as distinct from the newspaper," 
whioh sold the rightes "to about 30 news- 
papers including The New York Times. 
We examined the book and we determ- 
ined that there was a certain amount of 
news material." 

Mr. Topping added that the newspaper 
had plans underway to challenge, cor- 
roborate and put into perspective many 
of Mr. Haldeman’s allegations. Some of 
that independently gathered material ap- 
pears in today’s issues of the paper. 

Asked about allegations that some of 
the revelations in the book were inac- 
curate, Mr. Lipscomb said, "A book pub 
Usher’s function is different from a news- 
paper publisher's. We rae not under ob- 
ligation to check on the accuracy of every 
claim or or opinion by an author. Oiir 
job is to provide a forum. We do not 
choose liars hut then everyone from Tal 
leyrand to Kissinger has been accused 
of telling less than the truth.’. 

But Stewart W. Richardson, editor in 
chief of Doubleday & Company, expressed 
a different viewpoint. "We believe a 
publisher has an obligation to check out 
the accuracy of certain controversial non 
fiction works. Our procedure is to send 
the book out for an objective reading by 
an independant authority in the field." 

Doubleday was the publisher of 
"Roots," a book whose credibility was 
also called in question by some journal- 
istic accounts. 



